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you are still wandering on the sea-shore, does not your soul feel very much like
A still salt pool, lock'd in with bars of sand
Left on the shore, that hears all night The plunging seas draw backward from the land
Their moon-led waters white ?
Do you not begin to sigh for apostolic conversation, and your dear lodgings, and River-Gods of " Mighty Michael Angelo," and the massed chestnut boughs that promise soon to put out their leaves ?
Charles Merivale also wrote to Thompson that "'A daily divan continued to sit throughout the term," and that the " ' Palace of Art' was read successively to each man as he came up from the vacation." He continues:
Though the least eminent of the Tennysonian Rhapsodists, I have converted by my readings both my brother and your friend (or enemy?) Richardson to faith in the " Lotos-eaters," 'They rather scoff at the former (the " Palace of Art"), and ask whether "The abysmal depths of personality" means the Times .newspaper ?
Spedding wrote again to Thompson, June 2ist, 1832:
We talk out of the " Palace of Art," and the " Legend of Fair Women." The great Alfred is here (in London), i.e. in Southampton Row, smoking all the day, and we went from this house on a pilgrimage to see him, to wit, two Heaths, my brother and myself, and meeting Allen on the way we took him along with us, and when we arrived at the place appointed we found A. T. (Alfred Tennyson), and A. H. H. (Arthur Hallam), and J. M. K. (Kemble), and we made a goodly company, and did as we do at Cambridge, and but that you were not among us, we should have been happy.
And on July i8th, 1832, Spedding writes:
I say, a new volume by A. T. is in preparation, and will, I suppose, be out in Autumn. In the meantime I have no copy of the " Palace of Art," but shall be happy to repeat it to you when you come; no copy of the " Legend of Fair Women," but